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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue band rode some hours across the plain, and 
the bold outline of the mountains before them ap- 
peared gradually more distinct, tll at length they 
arrived at their base. Here they halted ull they 
were joined by a scout or two, who, it seems, had 
been left to give notice in case the way should be 
occupied in their absence by a hostile party. They 
then entered a narrow dingle, which wound in 
among the hills, and followed it till it became too 
rocky and rough to be pursued any farther in the 
dark ; when Surab ordered his followers to halt and 
epose till the moon should rise, and light them for- 
ward on their march 

Sentinels were accordingly placed at proper sta- 
tions in the neighbourhood, and several scouts des- 
patched in different directions , the horses and mules 
were unbitted, and left to graze around their riders, 
while several fires were kindled at the bottom of 
the ravine; and the mountain warriors prepared to 
partake of their temperate meal. Romain shared 
the supper of the chieftain, which consisted only of 
some barley bread and dried dates, and a cup of cof 
fee. Surab seemed now inclined to unbend from the 
dignified reserve he had hitherto maintained: he 
conversed freely with several of his followers, and 
lg 
f the Turks ; he also put numerous questions, which 
betokened great sagacity and intelligence of mind, 
to his captive, respecting the observaticns he had 


rkey, and ended, | 


indulged in some lively sallies upon the discomfiture 


made since his arrival in Tu Vv as 
suring him, that it was not his intention to retain 


hat ere long he 


without ransom 


him in captivity, and t aud his ser 


vant should be liberated This re- 


lieved the mind of Romain of much of the anxiety 


it had lately | 

Soon after, a scout, who had been left on th: 
scene of the late action to watch the motions of th 
routed enemy, arrived, and held a nierence wi 
the chief; who presently informed Romain that only 


hundred and fitty of 





was Ab Han uda, had cs 
The robbers liad now finished their repast: some 
sat rumil @ im Sule eside the fires, others 
rmuring g ps were cor sing together, and 
i great cr were et ( sieeping ipon the 
g l vy the latter \ their le r, wi 
i 4 I ‘ rse ! I e, hear where S cap 
ves Vv . I} t tt “ iires 
stared glare t s © crags, al 
+} 
irew in str 4 t \ t ive teatures 
turesgue hat s e | rit the 
tre ent ith i rdded 
1 T ‘ ae | sce R ul! 
nh Ww 1€ th por 
"aS P 
ug, 2 i sient ion the sur i 
ig objects, which brought to mind the marvellous 
iles { fanciful descri s of eastern lore. He 
d sae ij ecru Lore : 


reflected with wonder upon the character of the 
mountain chieftain, whose bravery and skill seemed 
to set every superior force at dehance, and on that 
power of ascendancy which enabled him, without 
any extraneous aid, to hold in perfect control, 
through every danger and hardship, such a number 
of lawless desperadves. Their submission to his 
sway appeared not to rise from the servile reverence 
which the slaves of an eastern despot blindly pay 
to their lord; for though his slightest word or ges 
ture of command was followed with prompt obe 
dience, it seemed awarded to one who possessed 
their love and confidence, and to whose guidance 
they were willing to trust their fortunes 

Maitland at | het 
musings, by inquiring if he knew what had become 





bh broke in upon his master’s 





of the mad old man during the fight 

‘* | know not,” replied Romain, ‘* but as he was 
in the rear of the detachment when the affair com 
menced, he might possibly have escaped 

“ There was something strange about the crea 
ture,” continued Tom.—* When we lay to in the 
olive wood valley, I happened to bring myself to an 
anchor close to where he was lying on his side; 
his arm lay across his face, and he seemed t 
sham sleep, but I could plainly see he was wide 
awake: he appeared also in an uneasy state of mind ; 
for besmeared and dingy as his face was, I could 
see werkings in it which looked more like the effect 
of real troubles, than the spasms of a crazy fit. By 
the-by, his body bears a curious mark, as I disco 
vered by accident.”’ 

“ What was that?” inguired Romain 

** As | lay near him,” said Tom, “ the bosom of 
his ragged linen fell open, and I saw on his left 
breast a green and a red spot, the first in the 


of an olive leaf, and the other as complete an ace 


ot hearts ” 
“In the name of heaven, what do I hear?” ex 
claimed a voice near them. With wonder they 


looked round, and saw that those words proceeded 


from the lips of Surab, who had started trom his re 

cumbent and apparently sleeping posture, and sat 
with wild astonishment in his « ntenance, gazing 
at the last speaker It was not merely thes r] t 


ie evinced that startled the hearers, but the ! 
ruage in which | gave it uttera > foritw 
their native tongue Yes, gentle reader, it was in 
plain English instead of Arat that this M te 
rs te, or whatever he might be, s f ! 
with that purity of ¢ nciation ! ‘ ily t 
ef lin those w! have s At from | 1 


Did you say esumed the chief, it mat 
u vere speak g t bore his eft breast t 
ugur 1red heart i il 
Ln | r : 
Did y \ y c? 
bes inswe WW 
fol ra il } ‘ 
. l lea t t pr ti 
may es t 
wel 
st » appeared thr i with wor | er 
et s Wit t ig t he ar Lom s familiar 
yuestion, he sprang n his feet, and moved for 


ward a pace or two—then stopped, as in deep 


thought—and a moment after turned to Romain, 
and resuming his Arabic, eagerly and minutely 
questioned him respecting the age, appearance, and 
dress, of the insane person. Having gained all the 
satisfaction his captive could give him on those 
points, he called the scout who had reported the 
escape of Abon Hamouda, and conferred with him 
a few moments apart 


Surab then drew from his sash a bone whistle, 


and placing it to his mouth, sounded a shrill note, at 
which the whole band, with a simultaneous motion, 
rose from the ground. The moon, whose first rays 
had sometime before appeared on the tallest peaks 


> the west, was now sufficiently high to throw her 


t 
light into the ravine, and the whole company were 


in motion, preparing to resume thei march. Surab 


now again addressed himse!t to Romain 
* You and your servant san! he, * are at liberty 


to depart, and here are your rses and ba ig 


mao 


at the same moment the animals, with thei furni 


ture, which had been captured atter the fight, were 


brought before them. ‘* Follow back this ravine to 
its mouth where we entered from the plain, then 
dismount and ascend the peak on y r left, and, 
from its top, to the southeast, you will descry the 
t wn of Tiberius, on the border of the lake QO} 

serve what mountain in the horizon r nges with if, 
and, when you descend, keep that object in your 
eye, and it will guide y to the place you would 
arrive at. Farewell—my good feelings towards you, 
prompt me to wish that we may meet again. Whe 
ther we do or not, which very uncertain, I wish 
you lor life and ! pImMess He then turned and 
mingle 1 with his followers while Romain and his 
servant mounted ar rode down the detile, the 
wi twhich s shit the robbers from 


Roma led the hill was directed to, and 
made the essary obs , In their march 
across the level « try they j ed Tiberius to 
their right, as he pe eived from its bearing rhe 

spect, f u their present th, Was extensive 

he f ] ! tain were illumi 
ted by sou t to U east 
the waters of stret im placid bright 
’ ss “ e <¢ ths t py sil a! e, 
st their t s vs over t Iie now ¢ 
scel ed ) et l \ 
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what had occurred, he concluded that person must 
have had some connexion with Surab, though he 
could form no satisfactory idea of its nature. The 
only conjecture that seemed any way probable was, 
that the supposed Santon was a spy in the service 
of the bandit, and had put on an “ antic disposition,” 
to disguise his real character; but, if such were the 
fact, there appeared no reason why he should risk 
his safety by thrusting himself at such a time into 
the company of Abon Hamouda 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

I have seen a man in the glory of bis days and the 
pride of his trength. He was built like the tall ce 
dar, that lifts its head above the forest trees; like 
the strong oak that strikes its root deeply into the 
earth. He feared no danger—he felt no sickness 
His mind was vigorous like his body; he was per 
plexed at no imtrivacy ; he was d aunted at no difh 
culty ; into hidden things he searched, and what was 
He went forth fearlessly 
he surveyed the 


crooked he made plain 
upon the face of the mighty deep; 
nations of the earth ; he measured the distances of 
the stars, and called them by their names ; he gloried 
in the extent of his knowledge ; in the vigour of his 
understanding ; and strove to search even into what 
the Almighty had concealed And when I looked 
on him, I said, ** What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reason !—how infinite in faculties !— 
in form and moving how express and amiable !—in 
action how like an angel !—in apprehension how 
like a god!” 

I returned—his look was no more lofty, nor his 
step proud; his broken frame was like some ruined 
tower; his hairs were white and scattered ; and his 
eye gazed vac antly upon what was passing around 
him. The vigour of his mtellect was wasted, and 
of all that he had gained by study nothing remained 
He feared when there was no danger; and when 
there was no sorrow he wept. His memory was 
decayed, and treacherous, and showed him only 
broken images of the glory that was departed. [lis 
house was to him like a strange land, and bis friends 
were counted as his enemies; and he thought him 
self strong and healthful while his foot tottered on 
the verge of the grave. He said of his son—he is my 
brother; of his daughter—I know her not; and he 
inquired what was his own name. And one who 
supported his last steps, and ministered to his many 
wants, said to me, as I looked on the melancholy 
scene, “ Let thine heart receive instruction, for 
thou hast seen an end of all earthly perfection.’ 

I have seen a beautiful female treading the first 
stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the plea- 
sures of life. The glance of her eye was variable 
and sweet, and on her cheek trembled something 
like the first blush of the morning; her lips moved, 
and there was harmony; and when she floated in 
the dance, her light form, like the aspen scemed to 
move with every breeze. I returned—but she was 
not in the dance; I sought her in the gay circle of 
her companions, but I found her not. Her eye 
sparkled not there—the music of her voice was si 
lent—she rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train 
sable and slow paced, who bore sadly to an opened 
grave what once was animated and beautiful. They 
paused as they approached, and a voice broke the 
awful silence—‘* Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust 
with its original dust. To the earth, whence she 
was at first taken, consign we the body « four Sister 
They covered her with the damp soil, and the solid 
clods of the valley ; and the worms crowded into her 
silent abode 
himself upon the grave, and as he wept he said, 

There is no beauty, or grace, or 


Yet one sad mourner lingered, to cast 


veliness that 


continueth in man: for this is the end of all his 
gicry and perfection.” 

I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a 
frame like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in 
its sports; it rejoiced, and again it wept; but whe- 
ther its glowing cheek dimpled with smiles or its 
blue eye was brilliant with tears, still I said to my 
heart, ‘‘ It is beautiful.”’ It was like the first pure 
blossom which some cherished plant has shot forth, 
whose cup is filled with a dew-drop, and whose 
head reclines upon its parent stem 

I again saw this child when the lamp of reason 
first dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and 
peaceful; its eye sparkled with joy, as it looked 
round on this good and pleasant world. It ran swift 
ly in the ways of knowledge—it bowed its ear to 
instruction—it stood like a lamb before its teachers 
It was not proud, or envious, or stubborn, and it had 
never heard of the vices and vanities of the world 
And when I looked upon it, I remembered that our 
Saviour had said, ‘* Except ye become as little chil 
dren, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

But the scene was changed, and I saw a man 
whom the world called honourable, and many wait 
ed for his smile They pointed out the fields that 
were his, and talked of the silver and gold that he 
had gathered; they admired the stateliness of his 
domes, and extolled the honour of his family. And 
his heart answered secretly, sy my wisdom have 
so he returned no thanks to God, 
And as I Pp issedl 


I gotten all this,” 
neither did he fear or serve him. 
along I heard the complaints of the labourers who 
had reaped down the fields, and the cries of the 
poor whose covering he had taken away; but the 
sound of feasting and revelry was in his apartments, 
and the unfed beggar came tottering from his door 
But he considered not that the cries of the oppressed 
were continually entering in the ears of the most 
High. And when I knew that this man was once 
the teachable child that I had loved—the beautiful 
infant that Thad gazed upon with delight—I said, 
in my bitterness, ‘* I have seen an end of all per- 
fection,” and | laid my mouth in the dust. 
— 
Tk OCEAN, 


is the earth on all sides, and 


The ocean surrour 
penetrates into the interior parts of differents coun 
tries, sometimes by large openings, and frequently 
Could the eye take in this im 
inense shect of waters at one view, it would appear 
the most august object under the whole heavens 


by small straits 


It occupies a space on the surface of the globe at 
least three times greater than that which is occu 
pied by the land; comprehending an extent of one 
hundred and forty-eight millions of square miles 
Phough the ocean, strictly speaking, is but one im- 
mense body of waters, extending in different direc 
tions, yet different names have been appropriated to 
different portions of its surface. That portion of its 
waters which rolls between the western coast of 
America and the eastern shores of Asia, is called 
the Pacific ocean ; and that portion which separates 
Europe and Africa from America, the Atlantic 
Other portions are termed the Northern, 
Southern, and Indian oceans. When its waters pe 
netrate into the land, they form what are termed 
But without fol 
lowing it through all its windings and divisions, I 


ocean 


gulfs, and Mediterranean seas 


shall simply state a few general facts 

With regard to the depth of this body of water, 
no certain conclusions have yet been formed. Be 
yond a certain depth, it has hitherto been found un 
fathomable.. We know, in general, that the depth 
»f the sea increases gradually as we leave the sh 
but we have reason to believe that t 


re 
his increase of 
depth continues only to a certain distance. The nu 
merous islands scattered every where through the 


ocean, demonstrate that the bottom of the waters, so 


far from uniformly sinking, sometimes rises into 
| lofty mountains. It is highly probable that the depth 


of the sea is somewhat in proportion to the eleva 

tion of the land; for there is some reason to con 

clude, that the present bed of the ocean formed the 
inhabited part of the ancient world, previous to the 
general deluge, and that we are now occupying the 
bed of the former ocean ; and, if so, its greatest depth 
will not exceed four or five miles; for there is n 

mountain that rises higher above the level of the 
sea. But the sea has never been actually sounded 
to a greater depth than a mile and sixty-six feet 
Along the coast its depth has always been found 
proportionate t where the 
coast is high and mountainous, the sea that washes 


the height of the shore: 


it is deep, but where the coast is low, the water is 
shallow. To calculate the quantity of water it con 
tains, we must therefore suppose a medium depth 
If we reckon its average depth at two miles, it wil] 
contain two hundred and ninety-six millions of cu 
bical miles of water. We shall have a more specifi 
idea of this enormous mass of water, if we consider 
that it is suflicient to cover the whole globe, to the 
height of more than eight thousand feet; and if this 
water were reduced to one spherical mass it would 
form a globe of more than eight hundred miles in 
diameter 

With regard to its bottom. As the sea covers si 
great a portion of the globe, we should, no doubt 
by exploring its interior, discover a vast number of 
interesting objects. So far as the bed of the ocean 
beara great resem 
being like it, 
full of plains, caverns, rocks, and mountains, some 
of which are abrupt and aln 


has been explored, it is found t 
blance to the surface of the dry land 


st perpendicular, while 
others rise with a gentle acclivity, and sometimes 
tower above the water, and form islands. The ma 
terials, too, which compose the bottom of the sea 
are the same which form the basis of the dry land 
It also resembles the land in another remarkable 
particular 
out of it: an instance of which occurs near Gor, or 
the western coast of Hindostan, and in the Mediter 
ranean sea, net far from Marseilles 


many fresh springs, and even rivers ris¢ 


The sea some 
assumes different colours. The materials 
ttom, cause it to reflect diffe: 
ent hues in different places; and its appearance Is 


times 
which compose its ! 
so affected by the winds and the sun, while the 
clouds that pass over it communicate all the varied 
and fleeting colours. When the sun shines it is 
when he gleams through a fog, it is yellow 

near the poles it is black; while in the torrid zone 
its colour is often brown ; and, on certain 


green ; 


cecasions 
it assumes a luminous appearance, 
with fire 


as if sparklir g 


three kinds of motion. The fir 
is that undulation which is produced by the wit 
and which is entirely confined to its surface. It is 
now ascertained, that this motion can be destroved 
and its surface rendered smooth, by thr wing 
The second motion is that conti 


he ocean hia 


upon its waves 


nual tendency which the whole water in the sea! 


towards the west, which is greater near the e } 


than towards the poles. It begins on the west si 


of America, where it is moderate; but as the w 
ters advance westward, their motion is accelerate 
and after having traversed the globe, they retur 
and strike with great violence on the eastern shore 
of America. Being stopped by that continent, they 
rush with impetuosity into the Gulf of Mexi 
thence they proceed along the coast of North An 
rica, till they come to the south side of Newfound 
land, when they turn off and run down through the 
Western isles. This motion is » 
to the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis 


hiot 


which is in a direction contrary to the motion of the 


sea. The third motion of the sea is the tide, whi 








\ 
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js a regular swell of the ocean every twelve hours. 
This motion is now ascertained to be owing to the 
attractive influence of the moon, and also partly to 
that of the sun. There is always a flux and reflux 
at the same time in two parts of the globe, and these 
are opposite to each other: so that when our anti- 
podes have high water, we have the same When 
the attractive powers of the sun and moon act in the 
same direction, which happens at the time of new 
and full moon, we have the highest or spring tides ; 
but when their attraction is opposed to each other, 
which happens at the quarters, we have the lowest, 





or neap tides. 

Such is the ocean, a most stupendous scene of Om- 
nipotence, which forms the most magnificent feature 
f the globe we inhabit. When we stand on the 
sea-shore, and cast our eyes over the expanse of its 
waters, till the sky and the waves seem to mingle ; 
all that the eye can take in one survey, Is but an 
inconsiderable speck, less than the one hundred 
thousandth part of the whole of this vast abyss. If 
every drop of water can be divided into twenty-six 
millions of distinct parts, as some philosophers have 
demonstrated, what an immense assemblage of wa 
tery particles must be contained in the unfathom 


able caverns of the ocean! Here the powers of cal 


culation are completely set at defiance ; and an image 

f infinity, immensity, and endless duration, is pre- 
sented to the mind. ‘This mighty expanse of waters 
is the grand reservoir of nature, and the source of 
evaporation, which enriches the earth with fertility 
and verdure. Every cloud which floats in the at 
mosphere, and every fountain and rivulet, and flow- 
ing stream, are indebted to this inexhaustible source 
for those watery treasures which they distribute 
through every region of the land. In fine, whether 
we consider the ocean as rearing its wemendous bil 
lows in the midst of the tempest, or as stretched out 
into a smooth expanse— whether we consider its im 
measurable extent, its mighty movements, or the 
innumerable beings which glide through its rolling 
waves—we cannot but be struck with astonishment 
at the grandeur of the Omnipotent Being, who holds 
and who has 
th yu 


ud waves 


its waters “in the hollow of his hand, 


said to its foaming surges, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt 
come, and no farther, and here shall thy jn 
be stayed.” 
——eee— 
REMARKS ON VARIOUS PASSIONS, 
Perhaps, the first sensation of an infunt is pain 

but the smile of luve succeeds, as soon as it begins 
to take notice, and by that smile it intimates a rising 
Krk wledge of the fond and delighted parent, W hose 
Thus life 
between 


wm supplies it with daily nourishment 
This love 
the mother and the child, is the purest 


ind the passions commence 
f all the 


it is connected with complacency, con- 
1 


passions 
It is } inted out 


tent, and happiness y placid and 


regular lines throughout the countenance, and the 


muscles are then in a state of smoothness and repose 


As the child advances to adolescence, a passion Is 





aturally felt for the opposite sex : at first, it isscarce 
y definable, but it gradually assumes a more defi 
lite character, and is not merely connected with 
sensation, but partakes of the dignity of sentiment 
It is not so fully indicated by an appearance of joy 
ithe presence of the beloved person, as by an agi 
tion borde g on contusion, an inattention to every 
ther object, and a want of coolness, and of de libe 
rate reflection. Itis not so frequently the offspring 
i bo] 
of good sense aud zinent as of an undts 4 
imy ilse, whi h neither tter !s to exis @ circu 
stances, nor to probable consequences: but, whe 
tis founded ont s« i 3M hentitle the pos 


' 
mes, next to the 


is feeling, 


sessor to regard and esteem, it | 


warmth of genuine religi the source of 
* greatest happiness that this world can afford. It 


's perhaps the most violent when it is ill-founded, 


like the passion of anger, which is usually more ve 
hement when it arises from trifles, than when it is 
provoked by affairs of high importance. 

Hope not only accompanies love, but is an attend- 
ant of every other passion. It is a compound of de- 
sire and of fear. A person wishes for some agree- 
able contingency—lor pleasure, fortune, or fame ; 
but his wish is mingled with an apprehension of dis 
appointment, and he feels alternately an elevation 
and a depression of spirits. Without a hope of some 
kind, life would become a scene of languor and dull 
ness ; it would be like a stagnant pool, unenlivened 
by acurrent. Hope is the animating principle which 
It we enter into any pr 
il we 


renders life supportable 
fession or trade, we hope to succeed in it 
have no business to occupy our time, we hope for 
the varieties of pleasure; if we travel, we hope to 
be highly gratified, and to return home in satety ; 
when we are ill, we hope soon to be well; when 
misfortune assails us, we hope fora] leasing change 
But, notwithstanding the general prevalence of this 


species of excitement, there are cases and circum- 





stances in which the long delay of the desired change 


‘* makes the heart sick,’’ aud leads to sensations bor 
dering on despair. 

As the hope of any great advantage gives to the 
countenance an air of eagerness and enlivenment, 
and quickens the palpitation ot the heart, the joy 
which results from success may be supposed to pro 
duce those impressions in a stronger degree. Per 
sons whose anunal spirits are in full vigour, and not 
under due control, evince their joy, 
telligence of 
and extravagant actions; and instances have been 


on the first in 


a fortunate event, by violent gestures 


known of the termination of such paroxysms in death 
luexpressible pleasure dances in the features of 
those who are less agitated ; they move rapidly from 
ne place to another, laugh merrily, (and soine even 
shed tears,) and entertain themselves with bright 
prospects an ] delightful schemes. When these emo 
tions have subsided, happiness is, in a great mea- 
sure, the attendant of joy : the contemplation of the 
desired success, Which at first produced an ecstatu 
sensauion, leads gradually to contentment and satis 
faction, Which may be termed the repose uf joy. Yet, 
even this content is temporary, because almost every 
one has still something to hope or to wish for 

In proportion as the mind is elevated by joy, itis 
depressed by grief. Those who are of such disposi 
tions as to feel one strongly, feel the other acutely 
A philosopler would say, 
let neither joy transport you, n 


Be always composed ; 


ir gric!t cetract trom 


drawn down, so that the countenance exhibits an air 
of dreadful agony. This is the state which is the 
most alarming for the safety of the senses ; but, when 
tears and expressions of regret succeed, relief is ex 
perienced, and the progress of time brings on deli 
This is attended with a 
composure of features more atlecting to the specta- 
The pa 


berate and settled sorrow 





tor than the vehem 
tient (for one who feels morbid melancholy may be 


ence of a paroxysm 


so called) feels a general listlessness ; he has no de- 
sire of exertion, except that of walking in a manne 
which scarcely implies a consciousness of motion ; 
he avoids the society both of the grave and the gay; 
abstracted from all external 


his mind seems to be 


objects, and to prey upon itselt: for him the fair 


face of nature has no beauty, and the world as lost 


its charms and attractions Yet, whatever may be 


said of the 
the power of a strong mind to prevent them from 


force and intensity of feelings, tt is m 


proceeding to this excess, and the duty of every 
ne to check their progress 
MARRVING WITtl A RING. 


The custom of marrying with a ring seems to have 
been first borrowed from the Romans, among whom 
it was usual for the man to give bis mtended a small 
token of this sort, as a sign of the contract between 
them The ring itself was, Pliny’s time, of plain 
iron, without any stone im it, but was afterwards 
made of gold. And this, it seems, the engaged fai 


one always wore in 
lor or notice to all concerned th 


g 
pen sight, as a sort of ¢ veal 
nj it she was no 
longer disengaged And, by the way, this practice 
was obviously both honest and convenient, as it 
served to put sober gentlemat their guard against 
the | of coquettes 

find that the good father Tertullian ali 


sible airs And accordingly we 
ws his Chris 
lly of 


single fin- 


very beautil 
ld except upon the 


thed had circled with his matri 


tian convert to wear il, and says 


her, ‘she worer 


ger which her bets 
wonial ring.” Afterwards, however, it seems, the 


ring was only given at the time of marriage, and 


then having lost its original use, it came to be looked 
upon, as Hooker saith, only as a little symbol “to 


» serve as a pledge of 


1 between 


testify mutual love, or rather t 


conjunction in heart and mind agreed uj 
them 

Still itis a very pretty mystic type, and suggests a 
great deal to a lively fancy Pius, being round, it 
is obviously a symbol of perfection and of eternity, 
having neither beginning nor end that we can see, 


s, of course, a proper emblem of love that usually 


your equanunity ; you will then be above the reach Sogems Concept i seme romantic cases) Wanem 
2 ,- . t > 7 ot } ' » wit ] 
or impression of external circumstances.” But this |"°" id ought always to be without end 
_—_—_-_-_—-—oo 
is a lesson to which few attend, and which even , 
. ‘TON -INSECT. 
those by whom itis inculcated do not re 'y prac TY) A RAT Al 
Ad » f ne inet m ¢ Neer \ q ) » 

tise. Grief, for the loss of honour, « ne, or be Following Metancs GF Mgenuny MS Gee, 

age was witnessed by the writer of this article. A web 
for the death of an esteemed relative, i iat passion : d gir 

was observed to be tightly stretched across a garden 


} 


which, where the feelings of the individual are par 





path, about five feet m breadth, the reti 


ilated por 





ticularly strong, cannot, without extreme difl ty, 
7 ’ , ray ? ) 
} ; a n occupying the centre, an e of the principal 
be subdued. An insult or an injury may be forgiven, : - ; . ie 
: " : threads to which this part was attached, had a verti 
1the warmth of resentment may be allayed t , 
, ’ ‘ , , al dires n pon ex ing in what manner this 
tl ( Iness frenection; Dut, in INany Cases writ ~ 
: . was fastened to the ground, it was four thatthe in 
seizes the soul with such force fter the loss ofa ae 
; . genious u t, instead of having permanently fixed 
lusvanud, a W sol r i ter, or a sincer¢ : 7 
hs oe it to the gravel path, had coiled it round a stone, a 
friend, thal rea iin Vain ¢ st sat ’ , ' 
agen little larger than tts own ¢t i raised this 
fi. J moralist a es aga t il ren vith < : 
. at ta foottrom the waik, Ww re if Was swinging 
t elect, e loss is seemed 1 ‘ , , 
; , 1 the giving the ne i} ree i tensiont 
4 Stol ces r sng trier t . 
’ ‘ “ net \ f the wel } t alors iti 
icss t ment, as \ tr! it li 1 
. ‘ u 
ject ol your reg | (Sank the afl ‘ 
person) is the very rea y I grie In cases ee 
f vivlent grict i i es to be To be satisf with t vcquittal of the worl 
structed, and the Leart to be oppressed; the lungs though accompanied v : et condemnation 
are inflated almost to bursting; dee p sighs are es f cons nee, is the mark of a little mind; but af 


sayed for relief, but in vain; the w 
wring their hands ; and raise their eyes as if in silent 


+ 


ejaculation; and the muscles of their mouths ar 


App s lerer “ 
ibappy sufferers 1 


ommon stamp to be satisted 


the convemna 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EXTRACTS 
FROM THE COMMON VLACE BOOK 
OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
New-York, July, 1625 
Monday.—I hate women—they are capricious, 
artful, bad-tempered, and vain. I hate them with 
all my soul. And yet there was a time when I be 
lieved they were what they seemed, and they min 
gled in all my dreams otf joy and honour. If I telt 
hope, it was of some smile of her’s—if ] was inspired 
with ambition, she was the one for whom | would 
have endured labour or dared danger. 1 delighted 
to be in great cities, where these fair creatures 
abound 
to lounge through the streets, where the anim iting 


Po be m the theatre—the ball—or even 

Led 
breezes of a suumer’s afternoon had jured them out 
in brilliant parties; and | was surrounded with all 
the different variety of gracetul torms and sweet 
faces, with which nature has blessed their kind 
But ah! how lightly fled my boyish fancies betore 
the breath of reason and experience, melung away 
Weil, 1 am 
glad I aim disentangled from their vangerous toils, 
and that | am above their powers. Whatis beauty ! 
bk vols only yield lo 


like clouds, bul never to shine again 


what is wit !—what is grace ! 
the glance of an eye, the blush of a cheek, or the 
smile of a lip—or the mere touch of a band. A phi 
losopher reasons, and analyzes, and colquers his 
passions—dispels lis prejudices, and acts the man 
Thank beaven, thal pliiosopter aim | 

Tuesday, 5 o clock.—The tamily are to have a 
party and ball this evenmy, and all the prim young 
misses witiin a mile are to come to look pretty, 
talk nonsense, cal ice-cream, slulile 
lam to be exhibited, 


through a 
dance, and go home again 
like a wild beast, alu ohe of We young ladies ts I 
use me by way ol a Walking-stick, to accotpany ler 
home. I| have a gieal mind to Ly, but my sisters, at 
least, are good girls, and | wall not displease them 

4 o’clock.— Phermometer Just walked 
up from the ofhice at the rate of twelve knots 


ninety 


veins swollen—and in profuse perspiration—and all 
for what? 
women, the whole ot whose arts are msuicient to 


To spend a few hours in company with 


amuse me ior a moment 

Wednesday—Last wight, as was expected, the 
company arrived—and with them Julia 
tainly is handsome—that is, handsomer than most 
other girls. Yet, after all, what is beauty? and 
how many bad qualities may she conceal under her 
fair disguise. What fiery passions—what silly opi 
nions, &c. Xc. 
again be interesting, more than as a picture, which 
is to be occasionally looked at, but avoided. 
are dangerous, deceitiul, and hollow-hearted, and 
[ will stake my life Julia is no better than the rest 
I will keep away from her at all events. 1 would 
not be fool enough to fall in love thus, agaist rea 
son and experience, for my rightarm. No—no.—!] 
will keep clear ot her. 

Thursday.—Engaged to call on Miss Julia to 
night. Why should I fear her toils? 
is the best way to show how much J scomm—that is, 
how little I care tor them—sweet as I cannot deny 


She cer 


I am sure woman to me can never 


Phey 


lo dare them 


they are. 

Friday—Last evening at Julia’s. 
isa lovely gir!. Her form is tall, yet graceful—tull 
yet she would be termed slender 
gular sweetness in ber tace which I never saw equal 


She certainly 
Phere is a sin 


ed. I said, day before yesterday, that they were ali 
hollow-hearted. In justice to her I will retract. It 
Julia be hollow-hearted, then nature is more cun 


Niwg than any human hypocrite—for oh! she has 


| feeling in every word and look. I wonder how I 


came to say they were ail hollow-hearted. Neither 
is she deceitful. It is her artless simplicity—the un- 
suspecting confidence—the generous kindness of 
her disposition, which makes her the most fascina 
ting—delicious little being, I ever met. I said she 
was dangerous. True—she 1s so—and I here resolve 
not to see her again. Now, potent philosophy, assist 
thy disciple. 

Saturday.—My dreams last night were of Julia. 
Reality cannot be more enchanting than the pic- 
I was free and happy, in one of the 
The gentle spirit 


tures of fancy 
tairest landscapes in the world 
of my slumber had conjured up a very paradise ; 
and Julia was my Eve. I cannot describe the plea 
sure—the deep joy—which filled and expanded my 
heart, when | met her, and we interchanged vows 
of love—nor my regret, when I awoke, and found it 
I think I could have loved with 
but, from all these agreeable 


was but a dream 
uncommon devotion, 
reveries sober reason, with her cold, convincing 
voice, startles me, and whispers—if you would suc 
ceed in your profession—ift you would save your 
feelings from too rude collisions, and persist in your 
resolution to preserve your own tranquillity, you 
will allow these tond visions to melt with the facili 
ty with which they arose—you will crush this de 
ceittul but beauteous flower in the bud—you will 
call forth the Herculian strength of philosophy 
ind strangle the serpent temptation in its cradle.- 
Teach yourself to acknowledge, and that without 
the slightest shadow of pain, that those rose-bud 
lips are not for you, that that soft voice is to bless 
other ears with its persuasive declarations, and— 
but whatam I! about? Let me determine to banish 
this weak nonsense from my mind; and I will » 
even write more about a feeling so silly, laugh 
ible, and—and-—hopeless 
Sunday.—Rose betore day—walked on the Bat 
tery—saw the morning dawn. There is something 
irresistibly grand and inspiring in the sight. He 
who las, not seen cannot understand it; and he who 
las needs no description. But to me tt was a sper 
tacle more magnificent than i had ever seen before 
First—the darkness which wrapped the heavens 
and earth, gradually yielding to the first rays that 
glanced along the east—the changing of the clouds- 
the deepening of the light—the nch orange—the 
dark purple—the tiery red—the—bless my soul—] 
was wont to write of stock, bunks, and tailures— 
what witching power has stolen away my peace, 
and led my fancy to soar among the clouds? 
Afternoon.—Just heard that a Mr.-—., a very 
handsome young fellow, of talents, wealth, &c. is 
enamoured of Julia, and visits her often. How am 
I to account for the pang which shot hike lightning 
through my heart, as I heard the tact. Am I in love? 
No—it cannot be. I cannot be such a fool. A 
young man did they say !—handsome ?—and rich t— 
and perhaps at this mstant, while I sit here idle, he 
whispers in her ear—and she blushes—he dares to 


! hie 
1 s0e— 


touch her hand—he presses it to his lips- 


alas '—I am in love 
Phis witch—this— 


Phis agitation springs from 
I do not know 


iquered my reason 


no other cause 
what to call ber—has then « 
and puts all my philosophy to ashametul fight; and 
perhaps she laughs at my defeat, and mocks at my 


misery with the nval who has tiumphed over me 


But then those lips— could they speak to wou 
Is there deceit in that express: nt No—no. I sla 
ler the ftarresg-- the f human beings 


will not yield t 


swectest 


‘ 


weak despair—I will try my f 


night I will see this en 


tune with the rest, and t 


chantress once more —perhaps—tor the last ime 
i : 


Monday.— Last night—remember it my soul- 
night—he distinguished in the annals of ume.— Last 
night | saw Julia ind she was alone lam yet in 


a dream ef dizzy rapture—my hand trembles wit! 





excess of joy, so that I cannot write legibly—and— 
but let me collect myself—last night I called on 
her—angelic being !—and she was alone. Dear— 
dear Julia. We talked, and talked, and talked, til] 
we were both inspired with the sweetest of sensa- 
tions. The night was lovely, and I proposed a walk 
She consented—and we sallied forth, under the 
fairest moon, through the freshest air, and along the 
loveliest scene that had ever blessed this hitherto 
dull and stupid earth with exquisite fascinations 
Scarcely can | proceed, for my memory is dimmed 
with the brightness of that hour as one is dazzled 
who gazes onthe sun. Well, the moon shone—the 
breezes whispered — the stars trembled in the vault- 
ed heavens—the voluptuous waters kissed the will- 
ing shore, as we reached the Battery, and, to the 
sweetest music, stole arm m arm, into Castle Gar- 
There, 
with the lights flashing, and the rockets gleaming 


den, and called for two glasses of cream 


around us—while the rich music swelled upon the 
evening breeze, and the moonlight beauty around 
melted the heart into tender raptures and fairy im- 
aginations—there, in the warm language of pas- 
sion, I told the story of my love. Her blushing 
cheeks—her half averted face, which she vainly at 
tempted to conceal with the ringlets of her luxuriant 
hair—her hand, tantly struggling tor freedom from 
mine—and her eyes, filled with that 
which combines all that a lover imagines of heaven 
And now 
lam the happiest of human be- 
Life 1s in 


expression 
and told me that I was blessed. begonc 
ill earthly care. 
ings! Kings and heroes | envy ye not 
deed a garden of flowers. I walk on air. Angelic 
Fairest, loveliest of thy sex. Replete with 
Hereafter be my ex 


Julia. 
all imaginable pertections. 
istence devoted to bliss, and let me know—think 
f—hear—see—love thee —only thee. 


Is24.—Have not written in wy book for a long 
time—not since | was married. My wite keeps uy 
such a continual confusion with her parties, that] 
cannot even think. Shes a good kind of a woman 
| know—but-— the fact is—sh: —has a temper of he 

wh and although I do certainly respect her go: 

qualities—yet— to myself let me say it—I cannot 
imagine what possessed me last year to write sucl 
abominable nonsense as | find in my previous pages 


What a fool I have been! I 
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THE STORY OF PETER WILKINS, 


Tue melo-dramatic spectacle which bears thi 
title has excited considerable notice in England 
The original romance, though a work of talent, is 
little known. As the piece is in active preparatio! 
at the Park theatre, and is to be produced wit! 
great splendour, we are induced to give the mos! 
interesting part of this fanciful story 

Peter is a sailor, who is wrecked on a Joadstont 


rock, 


After various adventures, he finds his way t 


which attracts the nails out of his vessel.- 


cavern, and proceeds down a subterraneous strea! 
to an island in a lake, where, like Robinson Crusve 
he takes up bis residence. He at length hearsex 


rdinary sounds, and sees strange figures 


Hearing voices very distinctly, (he says,) 
praying very earnestly to be either delivered f 
he uncertainty they had put me under, or to have 
hem removed trom me, I took urage, and, ar 
ing myself with a gun, pistols, and a tlass, | we 

tot my grotto, and crept down the w I the 
heard them plainer than before, and was able t 
i from what point of the compass they pr 
ceeded Hereupon I went forward toward U 
und, till Icame to the verge of the w 1, where 


I could see the lake very well, by the dazzle of the 
Thereon, as 1 thought, I beheld a fleet 
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es baal 
boats, covering a large compass: I was shocked) 
beyond expression: I could not conceive where| 


! 
| 


behaviour. 
placed her back toward it. 


But she avoided my lamp, and always | 
I, observing that, and 


they came from, or whither they would go, but sup- | ascribing it to her modesty in my company, let her 


posed there must be some other passage to the lake 
than I found in my voyage through the cavern, and 
that for certain they came that way, and from some 
place of which, as yet, I had no manner of know- 
ledge 

* Whilst I was entertaining myself with this 
speculation, I heard the people in the beats laugh- 
ing and talking very merrily, though I was too dis- 
tant to distinguish the words. I discerned, soon 
after, all the boats (as I still supposed them) draw 
up, and push for a bridge: presently after, though I 
was sure no boat entered the arch, I saw a multitude 
of people on the opposite shore, all marching to 
ward the bridge ; end what was the strangest of all 
there was not the least sign of a boat now left upon 
the whole lake. I then was in a greater consterna 
tion than before—but was stll much more so, when 
Isaw the whole posse of people coming over the 
bridge to my side of the lake. At this my heart 
failed, and 1 was just going to run to my grotto for 
shelter; but, taking one look more, I plainly dis 


have her will, and took care to set it in such a posi 
tion myself as seemed agreeable to her, though it 
deprived me of a prospect I very much admired 
After a while she got up, and took a turn or two 
about the room. When I saw her in that attitude, 
her grace and motion perfectly charmed me, and 
her shape was incomparable ; but the strangeness 
of her dress put me to trumps, to conceive either 
what it was, or how it was put on.”’ 

When he showed her his place of repose, and 
signified, by signs, that she might rest herself, she 
evinced some slight degree of discomposure ; but on 
his “‘ making the matter intelligible,’ 
tie himself rested with pertect 


* she lay down 
very composedly 
security 
or fear of danger, from a form so excellent 


for he could have no suspicious thoughts, 
It oc- 
casioned him, indeed, some wonder, that she show 
ed no symptoms of disquiet at her confinement ; for, 
at first, he kept his door shut through fear of losing 
her, thinking she might take the first opportunity 


of running away from him. On his entreating her, 


covered that the people, leaping one after another) by signs, not to leave him in his absence, she sat 


from the top of the bridge, as if into the water—and 
then, rising again, Hew in a long train over the 
Jake, quite out of sight, laughing, hallooing, and 
sporting together; so that, looking back again to 
the bridge, and on the lake, | could see neither 
person nor boat, nor any thing else—nor hear the 
least noise or stir afterwards, tor that time. 
. . . ° . ° . ° 

“] felt such a thump upon the roof of my anti 
ehamber, as shovk the whole fabric, and set me all 
1 then heard a sort of shriek, and 
Having 


ver ina tremor ,; 


arustie near the door 


before determined to see what and who it was, | 


ol wy apartment 

resolutely opened my door, and leaped out. I saw 
nobody ; I went then softly to 
the corner of the building, and here, loc king down 
by the glimmer of my lamp, which stood in the 


all was quite silent 


window, I saw something m human shape lying at 
I pave the word, Who 1s there ? 
My heart was ready to force a way 


my feet. Suli ne 
one answered 
a while, fixed to the 


through my side. 1 was, tor 


earth like astatue. At length, recovering, I stepped 
in, fetched my lamp, and returning, saw the very 
beautiful face my Patty appeared under in iy 
dream , and, not considering that it was only a 
dream, I verily thought Il had my Patty before me ; 
I found she had 
asortof brown chaplet, like lace, round her head, 


but she seemed to be stone dead. 


under and about which her hair was tucked up and 
twined ; and she seemed to me to be clothed ina 
thin hair-coloured silk garment, which, upon trying 
raise her, I found to be quite warm, and there 
fore hoped there was life in the body it contained 
I then took her into my arms, and treading a step 
backwards with her, I put out my lamp: however, 
having her in my arms, | conveyed her through the 
or-way in the dark imto my grotto; here I laid 
her upon my bed, and then ran out for my lamp.” 
He then states, that he revived her by giving her 
her, she 
inguage —but 


the sweetest 


some wine; that, when he had spoken t 


ittered a few words in an unknown | 


m the most musical tone, and with 


accent he ever heard; that she felt to his touch in 
the oddest manner imaginable ; for while, in one 

spect, it was as though she had been cased up ir 
Whalebone, the substance which he felt was as soft 


warin asif she had been naked 
‘You may imagine we stared heartily at each 
ther, and [I doubted not that she 


by what means we came so n 


wondered is 


5 
‘ } ‘ > 
her. I offered her every thing in my grott 

} } 


t might please her: some of which she 


1} hy } 


gratefully received, as appeared by he: ks an 


do. n with her arms across, leaning her head against 


the wall, to assure him she would not stir By en 


deavouring, from morning to night, to make them 
selves understood, they at length were enabled to 


hold 
while they thus lived together during the dark sea 


conversations of considerable length; and, 


son, the modesty of her deportment and the sweet 


| ness of her behaviour, were such as to fill him with 


the highest regard for her, and to strike him with 
dread of giving the least offence 

‘When the weather cleared up a little by the 
lengthening of daylight, I took courage one after 
noon to invite her to walk with me to the lake; but 
she sweetly excused herself from it, whilst there 
was such a frightful glare of light, as she said ; but, 
looking out at the door, told me, if I would not go 
out of the wood, she would accompany me; so we 
agreed to take a turn only there ] first went my 
self over the stile of the door—and, thinking it 
rather too Ligh forher, I took her in my arms, and 
lifted her over. But even when I had her in this 
manner, I knew not what to make of her clothing, 
it was so true and close; but, seeing her by a stea 
dier and truer light in the grove, though a heavier 
and gloomier one than my lamp had afforded, I 
begged she would let me know of what silk, or 
other composition, her garment was made. She 
smiled, and asked me if mine was not the same, 
under my jacket?” 

When she expressed a desire of knowing how he 
came there, he referred to the rock near which he 
was wrecked, and then to the cavern 


»” 


*] suppose,” said she, “you descended from 


7 
the rock 


* No—I did not,”’ he replied. 


‘* Sir,”’ said she, in anger, “‘ you do not speak the 

truth.’’ 
‘* Bless me, madam!” said I, “do you think I 
Come over the rock, did 


and my boat could fly * 


you say’? No, madam; I sailed from the great sea 


the main ocean, in my boat, through that cavern, 
into this very lake 


** What do you mean by your boat ?” said she 


you seem to make two things of your boat you say 
you sailed with, and yourself.” 

‘I doso,” replied I; ‘for, madam, I take myself 
to be good flesh and blood—but my boat is made of 


l other materials.” 
“Ts it so?” * And, pray, where is this 
boat that is made of w 1 and 


vyood, an 
said she 
ther materials—un- 
ler your jacket?” 

* Lord, 


ngry; but now I hope you only joke 


madam,” said J, y seemed to be 


with me.— 


- - ————— 
What! put a boat under my jacket? No, madam, 
my boat is in the lake.” 

*“*What! more untruths ?” 

* No, madam,” I replied ; “ if you would be satis- 
fied of what I say, (every word of which is as true 
as that my boat now is in the lake,) pray walk 
with me thither, and make your eyes judges what 
sincerity I speak with.” 

‘** To this she agreed, it growing dusky; but as 
sured me, if I did not give her good satisfaction, I 


said she 


should see her no more 

Even when she saw the boat, as it lay in dock, 
she was hardly content to believe him, till he step- 
ped into it, and, pushing it from the shore, took 
the oars in his hand, and sailed along the lake by 
yn the bank. At last she ap 
peared so well reconciled to him and his boat, that 


her, as she walked 
she desired he would take her in. He did so, and 
they sailed a good way 

‘““Well,”’ said she, “ I] have sailed, as you call it, 
many a mile, in my life-time, but never in such a 
very well where 


thing asthis. I own it wall serve 


one has many things to carry from place to piace— 
but to be labouring thus at an oar, when one intends 
rigicu 


pleasure im sailing, is, in my mind, a most 


lous piece of slavery.” 

“Why, pray, madam, how would you have me 
sail \—for getting mto the boat only, will not carry 
us this way or that, without using some force 

« But,” 
boat, as you call it?” 

*O, madam '”’ said I, “ that is too long and fatal 
this boat made 
ainong a people 


said she, *“* pray where did you get this 


a story to begin upon now was 
many thousand miles from hence 
coal-black, a quite different sort 
when I first had it, I little the 
but I will make a taithful relation 


you when we come home.’ 


from us; and, 
of seeing this 


of all to 


ught 


country ; 


“Indeed, I began to wish heartily we were there 
having strolled so 
f what | had be 
but 


le to her, and so 


for it grew into the night; and, 
I] was afraid 
ind hinted at 
} 


far without my gun, 
fore seen and heard, our return ; 
I found my motion was disagreea 
I dropped it. I now perceived (and wondered at 
it) that, the later it grew, the more 


is I now had brought ber into 


agreeable it 
seemed to her; and, 
seemg and sailing in my 


good humour again, by 


boat, | was not willing to prevent its increase I 
told her, if she pleased, we would land ; and, w hen 
I had docked my boat, I would accompany her 


where and as long as she liked. As we walked by 
the lake, she made a little run before me, and sprang 
into it ! 


Perceiving this, I cried out; whereupon 
she merrily called on me to follow her 


The light 
was then so dim, as prevented my having more 
than a confused sight of her when she jumped in; 
und, looking earnestly after her, I could discern 
thing more than a small boat in the wate: 


that I almost lost 


which 
at so greata rate, 
but 


skimreed along 


ight of it presently ; running along the shore 


for fear of losing her, I met her gravely walking t 


meet me, and then had entirely lost sight of the 
boat upon the lake 

«“ This,”’ said she, accosting me with a smile, ‘1s 
my way of sailing—which, I perceive by the fright 
you were in, you are altogether unacquainted with ; 


and. as you tell me you came from so many thou- 


iy be made dif 
are the part of 


sand miles off, it is possible 4 


ferently from me: but, surely, we 


the creation which has had most care bestowed 
upon it; and I suspect, from all your discourse, t 
which I have been very attentive, it is possible 
you may no more be able to fly than to sail as 1d 
‘* No. charming creature sani i that I car 


not, I assure you. 
‘‘ She then, stepping to the 


the advantage of a descent before ber, sprang uy 
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eyes could follow.” 
He was now alarmed with the dread of losing her, 
aud was at the same time doubtful whether the fair 


figure was a phantom or a human being: but she) 


soon after re-appeared, and alighted near him. 

**] was for some moments (he says) in such an 
agitation of mind, from these unparalleled incidents, 
that I was like one thunderstruck ; but coming pre 
sently to myself, and clasping her in my arms, with 
as much love and passion as | was capable of ex- 
pressing—‘ Are you returned, kind angel,’ said I, to 
bless a wretch, who can only be happy in adoring 
you! Can you, who have so many advantages over 
me, quit all the pleasures that nature has formed 
you for, and all your friends, to take an asylum in 
my arms? But I here make you a tender of alll 
am able to bestow—my love and constancy 

* All my ambition will in you be crown’d; 

* Aud those white arms shall all my wishes bound 

* Our bfe shall be but one long auptial day, 

* And, tike chafd odours. melt in 


Soft as the vight our minutes shall be wor 
Aod cheertul as the birds that woke the morn.’ 


weets away 


Need we add, that vows so feelingly tendered 
were kindly heard, and blushingly accepted! Or 
that the heart of this winged beauty—the gentlest 
heart that ever beat in a female bosom—was not in 
sensible to the humanity that had preserved her life, 
the tenderness that had fostered her with even a 
mother’s care, and the delicacy, that never in 
thought, word, or deed, had offended against her 
purity ? So, like the first man and woman in Eden’s 
bower—in the presence of teeming and prolific na- 
ture—with the ‘ evening song of the summer breeze 
for their nuptial chant, and the bright host of hea- 
ven to witness their espousals, they plighted simple 
but most sacred and binding vows of mutual love, 

onstancy, and protection 

* After the winter had once more set in, the 
voices were heard again in the night; when Peter, 
being frightened, awakened his bride, and she, hear- 
ing them too, cried out, ‘ There they are!’ He 
wished that she would call to them, but to this she 
objected, being afraid that her friends should force 
her to go with them. This reason perfectly satis- 
fied him, and endeared the loving creature to him 
ten times more, if possible, than ever. Beside hav- 
ing in Youwarkee a kind, consoling friend to lighten 
every labour, and share in every joy, and a most en- 
dearing wife, who annually presented him with ‘a 
yacom, as fair as alabaster ;’ our hero found her a 
winged minister, ready at his desire to dive into the 
sea, or ride on the clouds; but, though an adept in 
the art of traversing the air, she did not fly away 
from him. 





GLEANER. 





A BEAUTIFUL THOUGIIT. 

Aw interesting little book has lately been pub 
lished in Edinburgh, under the title of “* My Early 
Days,” by Walter Ferguson 


After giving a de 
scription of the sclioo!-house of Glen O, and the 


contiguous village-church, the writer adds :-—« J 
have often reflected on it in after days, and I have 
thought, that the peculiarity of its situation might 
be construed into an emblem of singular beauty 
The humble tabernacle, rising in front of the schoo! 
house—the lonely burying-field, laying in shadow 
behind its walls—made it appear as if educatior 
were directing the eye of the young spirits to fix its 
gaze on heaven, while it silently pointed to the 
temple of the Lord, and the mouldering dust of 
slumbering forefathers.” 





A CHILD AND AN ATHEIST. 
A child, eight years of age, and of a devout and 
pious disposition, was asked by an atheist, “ How 


into the air, and away she went, farther than my | great it supposed God was?” It replied, “ He is! 


. 
so great that he fills heaven and earth, and the| 


heaven of heavens cannot contain him, and yet he 
dwells in my litte heart.” 





STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

The following extract is taken from Blackwood’s 
Magazine :—‘‘ There does not exist, at this time, 
on the earth, any district more flourishing, more | 
improving, more enterprising, than the state of 
New-York. The great Canal, which beggars to 
msignificance al! similar undertakings in the ‘old 
world, and which, in point of extent, is the largest 
line of continued labour in the world, after the wal! 
of China, 1s, of itself, a sufficient proof and illustra-| 
tion of this fact.” 





INATTENTION TO PUNCTUATION. 
A southern paper advertises a black runaway by 


, the following description :—*‘ he is about 25 years 


of age, his nose turns up six feet high, had on, &c.”’ 
Whata nozzle that must be!! If that fellow comes 
among us we will certainly secure him—be shall 
not come among our ladies—a six foot nose is not t 
be sneezed at—it is more than the nose which 
frightened Sancho Panza.—Besfon Times 





A GENTLE HYENA. 

In one of the menageries exhibited at Brighton 
races, was a striped hyena, which, to the keeper 
and all around him exhibited the usual ferocious 
habits which have hitherto been considered inhe- 
rent in animals of this kind. Among the specta 
tors was a young man who fearlessly approached the 
animal’s den, whilst it was snarling and snapping 
most furiously, and putting his hand through the 
wires, patted the animal on his head. In an instant 
the hyena exhibited symptoms of the greatest de- 
light, bounded about the cage in an ecstacy of joy, 
and rubbed himself against the young man’s hand, 
appearing overjoyed with his caresses. It appear- 
ed that this animal had been taken when a cub by 
this young man, and brought by him to England, 
and sold to a keeper of a menagerie ; and although 
seven years had elapsed since the animal and his 
first master had parted, yet the recollection of the 
gentle treatment he had received from the latter 
was gratefully and instantly remembered by this 
generally, though now it appears, erroneously sup- 
posed, untameable animal. 





GOOD NATURE. 

Good nature is the best feature in the finest face 
—wit may raise admiration, judgment may com 
mand respect, and knowledge attention. Beauty 
may inflame the heart with love, but good nature 
has a more powerful effect—it adds a thousand at- 
tractions to the cliarms of beauty, and gives an air 
of beneficence to the most homely face 





CILANCE, 

‘I am old enough,” says Smollet, in a letter to 
his friend Garrick, ‘‘to have seen and observed 
that we are all playthings of fortune, and that it de 
pends upon something as insignificant and preca- 
rious as the tossing up of a half-penny, whether a 
man rises to affluence and honours, or continues to 
his dying day struggling with the difficulties and 


pls 


disgraces of life.” 





COMPLAISANL &. 
Complaisance renders a superior admirable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
conversation, and 


soothes distinction, sweetens 


makes every one in the company pleased with him 
self. It produces good nature and mutual benevo 
lence, encourages the timorous, soothes the turbu 
lent, harmonizes the fierce, and distinguishes a so 
ciety of civilized persons from a parcel of savages 


| 


FOLLY WELL PUNISHED. 
In the ages of chivalry no one could hope to please 
the ladies but in proportion to his courage and ad- 


||dress in military exercises; they sought adorers 
| among the brave, and the proofs they required oj 


the merits of a lover, and the force of his attach- 
ment, were combats, victories, and trophies. In 
many instances, friends were compelled, by the 
barbarous commands of their mistresses, to engage 
in mortal combat: and the life of some brave, but 
infatuated soldier, was often sacrificed to the pride 
and cruelty of awanton woman. As Francis 1. was 
one day amusing his court with a combat of lions, a 
lady dropped her glove in the arena, and said to the 
chevalier De Lorges, ‘if you wish me to believe 


j, you love me as much as you every day profess t 


do, go and bring my glove.” De Lorges immedi 
ately went down among these terrible animals, took 
up the glove, returned and threw it in the lady’s 
face; and despite of all her arts and advances, re 
fused ever to visit her again. His courage was 
great, but his good sense was greater 





4 PROOF OF FILIAL AFPFECTION, 

A man swearing the peace against three of his 
sons, thus concluded his affidavit :—‘ and this depo 
nent further saith, that the on:y one of his children 
who showed him any real filial affection was his 
youngest son Lary, for he never struck him when he 


was d ron. . 





THE NEW EXCHANGE, 

As ladies continue to visit the New Exchange, in 
Wall-street, it may not be inappropriate to mention 
at what hourthey may see it to the best advantage 
Between four and six of the evening, the bustle will 
have ceased ; and the building can be viewed better 
than at any other time. Itis not lighted evenings, 
otherwise, this would be the best season. To early 
risers, however, between seven and eight of the 
morning will afford a good opportunity. Among 
numerous advantages afforded to commercial and 
literary men by the erection of the Exchange, is the 
privilege of the reading room connected with th 
Statesman oflice. No less than 2050 strangers, from 
different parts of the United States, and foreig) 
countries, have been introduced there since the first 
of May last, by subscribers to the room. The ex 
change is not yet entirely finished; though the 
clock and wind-indicator have been putup. It wi 
probably be done ina few days.—Daily Adv. 





HALLEY AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
Halley, the great mathematician, dabbled not a 
little in infidelity; he was ratber too fond of intr 
ducing this subject; and once, when he had des 
canted somewhat freely on it, in the presence ot bis 


Newton, the latter cut him short 


friend, Sir Isaac 
with this observation, “ I always attend to you, D: 
Halley, with the greatest deference, when you d 
us the honour to converse on astronomy or the ma 
thematics, because these are subjects you have in 
dustriously investigated, and which you well under 
stand, but religion is a subject on which I always 
hear you with pain, because it is one which y 


have not seriously examined, and therefore d 


not 


comprehend; you despise it because you have 
studied it, and you wall not study it because ¥ 


uespise it 





MAALMS, 
The little which suffices ts better than the m 
which disturbs us 
Where the heart is inclined, there also 
feet turn 
There is no to-worrow which cannot be convert 


will t 


into to-day 
All secrets which pass between tw 
selves known 


} 


make then 
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Fourth avenue—again.—We are inundated with commun 
cations upon the subject of uniting Broadway with the Fourth 
Avenue, and we are very sorry that our limits will not permit 
their insertion. When we first made the 
were firmly convinced of the importance of the measure, and 
we feel highly gratified to find, that many of our most intelli 
gent citizens are exactly of our opinion; but it cannot be 


suggestion, we 


expected that a paper like ours can be entirely occupied 
with public improvements. This must be our excuse for de- 
clining the publication of the well-written favoors of our cor- 
respondents ‘The members of the corporation will, no denbt, 


see THE FOLLY OF SPOILING THE MOST MAGNIFICENT The 


ROUGHFARE IN THE UNION, @nd there cannot be a question 


but that they will alter their present plan. We wish all who 





fee! an interest in the peosperity of this great ** commercial 


emporium,” to /ook at the map, and judge for themselves of 
the propriety of the alteration we have recommended 
Rye coffee.—This ecouomical beverage, according to the 
! u 


papers, lately gave ree to a mutiny The captain of a vessel 


onfining his hands to it—they, to assert their rights to rea 
Wes-t-India, or Mocho, aro There 


causes where mutiny and rebellion may be paliia 


se against bis autherity 
are some 
ted, and we are hall inclined to think this is one ; for nothing 





would soover provoke us to set the powers that be at defiauce, 


than such « pie ot tyranny Rye is net put to its natural 





use, when it is burnt black, and made to spoil the clearness 


and sweetness of pure water We know not who it was that 
first made this ose of it; bot we can scarcely refrain frow 
sending him where Don Quixette did the inventor of gun 

We once had ag Niles, bim of 


the Weekly Regi-ter. bot a few years ago we took a violent 


powder reat esteem for Mr 
a grudge we shal! not terect the forrest 
ffee in 
wishes to 


grudge against him 
day we live—it was becanse he recommended ryec 
his paper. Ii Mr. Niles, or any other gentleman 
preach for economy and a cheap beverage, let them recom 
mend the pure element. without any burnt rye, or charcoal, 
rsoot, to destroy its purity, and render it pernicious * Vet 


kind of 


cant’ the cant of hypocrisy and the cant of criticiem are 


some of our country editers— how odious is every 


neither of them a greater bore than the cant of parsimony- 


assert they cannot tell the difference between the reai and 


counterfeit! Very trae, perhaps--when real coffee is made 





as most English and American cooks make it. and as it is 
m at the saloons of our theatres, so unskilfully as to be 
good for nothing. rye coffee may not be a creat deal worse 
bat go to a Café Francaise, and sip the beverage in its perfec 


Mohamed drank when he wished to dream 


tion, such as 
himself to the seventh heaven, and after that taste of the 
—_ Faugh ; 
patseons to be pursned ary tarther 


execrable decoction of burntr -the idea is too 





aying cards Phe ase of cards, as the recreation of pri 


vate circles, is becoming less cenerai than formerty This 
we think is no bad omen; tor to one whohas not a particular 


predilection for them, tt would seem as if nothing save ex 


treme barrenness of ideas and of conversational powers, cont } 


make people resort to them for amusement, The use of cards 
1 harmless way, as it is called, has been known to create 


1 rninons partiality for gaming, a vice which we fear Dr 


Chambers himself would have found it difficult to cure 


Napolron The late emperor of France was a man of vers 


mperate habits. The only excess to which he seems to 





ave been addicted, was in the nse of snuff It is not tree, as 
reported, that he made exce-<ive use of strong cofiee. While 
residing in Paris, be regularly drank two cups of it every 


Ay, One glass of wine, and no 


In his 


utmost method 


more eneral habits 


and domestre regulations, he observed the 


nd uniformity 
Poetic prove.--P 
poetry. Mr. Moore 
fills into metre, might easily have written his Epicure 
} Fire-Worshipsere 


such fewing versification ax that of the | 


etic prose is almost as bad as prosaic 
' 


with the facility with which his langus 








{ thus made it in every respect a superior poem Why 


ihe not doa «a? 


The honourable Mr. De Roos 


in, who, it will be recollected, belonged to the British navy 


Vhis hononrable centile 


atthe time of his flying journey throuch this country, has 


aely moted, acconnt of his 





been pre 


ae supposed, an 


ry observations on the nautical afsirs of America. His 


k of travels, too, has had a most rapid sale. and has gone 


gh several editions. Te is even more lucky than ho 
rable) =The great popularity of his work cannot be be 
ause he oeccssionally bounces, and makes merry with the 


aracter ot Americans. English readers have became almost 





are beginning to 


ad it worthiess, as well as stale Ihe great charm of Mr 


¢ Roose’s Lock, is his round assertion that America car 


a lever-breede 


||mnever become a great naval power, or a maritime rival of 
the * fast anchored isle John Bull is determined to believe 
this, if possible; for the contrary idea awakens ail his con 
stitutional melancholy, whenever it oecurs ; and he is willing 
to pay any one well who will tell him the story that sets bis 
heart at eave 








Lafayette theatre.—In our next number we shall give a 
beautiful copperplate engraving of thix new building, exe 
cuted expressiy for the Mirror, and accompany tt with av 
account of the neighbourbood in which it is located 


* Nay, never cry for that ‘’—Certain of our journals re flect 
upon the New York Statesman for assuming a mourning dress 
on the death of Mr. Canning: a tribute of respect, one ot 


them observes, which none of the Ex 





lish ; apers paid to the 


memories of Adams and Jeflersou lbose, we thiwk, are 


hardiy parailel cases’ Mr. Cauning died in the midst of fresh 
and growing popularity, which he had gamed by measure- 
to the world 


not merely beneficial to Engiand, but and pre 


judicial only to the cause of despou.sm The American pa 
triots had iong since retired trom pubiie tite; and their chet 
renown had been acquired by the part they ‘ook im that re 
yoution, which, though perb aps in its vitimate eflects si 


benehicial to mankind in general, had ver the unme 


more 
liate Comsequence ol exalling this country at the expense ! 


Brian. th 


ings to show 


must theretore go less against our national teel 
such respect to Mr. Cannimg, than it would 
against those of Eugiisimen to pay the same tribute to the 


But even allowtug thes 


worth of the deceased presidents g 


lo ve parailel Cases, it can be neo great sin to surpass our 
and yet be nut 


Eagiish brethren to iberality—we may dou 


over and above libe. al—auy more than it would be a great 


g 
merit for the wext New-bogland man who writes ** A 
Sketch of Oid Engiand,”’ to strive to outiie the honourable 
Mr. De Roose 

The service of sa .— When worthless or abandoned cha 





racters are intreduced inte the drawa, in such a manner as t 
bring them tote ¢ ontempt, and expure Weir vices and ftoilies 
otherwise 


to reprobation and rdicuic, the effect cannot be 


than beneticial., it is wo smali proot of this, that many cha 
raciers Which, trom the great numbers of them once tound im 
real lile, were then made stuck 


st 


subjects of ridicule on the 
Iwo 


the prototy pes of Ancient Pistol a 





have aimost whoily disappeared trom society 


or three centuries ago, 





Captain Bobadi were to be touud to every ordinary and ale 


house in London. No chara 





more conunually sub 
jected to the lash of the dramatic satirist, and i has, couse 


quently, sneaked out of existence Soldiers are still to be 


found who make prefensious to more heromm than they \ 


sess, but they are very endurabie beings compared with the 


outrageously) pumyOus and swaggering, and, among 


quiet 





people, brutal and overbearing biaggadecias, Immvurtalizes 
inthe comic scenes of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson I hex 
are mauy Other species of Kuavery aud tr » 1 common t 
and mans particular Kinds of tyranny exercised by pers: 
of rank, which the stage has done its part toward besse 


In this way, not enly the dramatist, but alxo the novel: 


**has done the state some service.”” Many kinds of abuse 


and ¢ 





rruption among those in authortiy, and of brutality 


and oppression among the lower ranks of civil, military, and 


naval officers, which are depicted in ther true and hatetal 





colo by Fieiding, Smoilet, Richardson, and other emmen; 


writers of that class, are now less common in the conntry 


which boasted of those great authors, than im the days whe 


them true portraits of life and mauners wore drawn Those 


who are most virulent in denouncing plass aod works of fit 


tron, would do well to take into c 





nsideration the ¢g da 
weil as the injury they have dene; if they wer weighed tu 


wether in the baiance 





, the cause of literature would have 
to tear from the result That 


the -ole means of working the changes above alluded to, we 





books of this class have beer 


would by no means assert; but that hey have been greatly 


tustrutentalin doing it, nuonc, who has a proper idea at the 


extensive aud powerlul influence of jette pon the world 


can doubt 


man 


The Gonjugating Dut -We know not where the { 
lowing story came trom; but, as it gives adr pictur fa 
methodical and persevering Dutchman, it may not pe Y 
entertaining. © Dwo English gentleme e¢ stepped into 


-offee house in Paris, where they observed a tall, odd iookir 
man, Who appeared not to be a native, sitting at one of t 


tables, and locking around with the most stone like gravi 





of countenance upon every object Soon after the two E 


tishmen entered, one of them told the other that acelelrat 


dwart had arrived at Paris. At this the grave-lookine per 


sonage above mentioned opened his mouth and spake; ‘1 
arrive,’ eard he then arrivest, he arrives, we arrive, 5 u 
rive, 


they ariive.’ The Englishman whose remark sce: 


to have suggested this mysterious speech, stepped up to the 
stranger and asked, * Did you speak te » Sir?’ *1 speal 


replied the 





stranger, ‘thou speakest, he speaks, we «peak 
* How is this ' 


‘do you mean to insult me’ 


you speak, they speak * said the Englishman 


The other replied, ‘1 insnlt 


to be wholly devoted to Foreign literatare 


you insult, they insult.’ 
* This is too much,” said the Enclishman ; * 1 will have satis- 


thou insultest, he insults, we inselt, 


faction—if you have avy spirit with your rudeness, come 





along with me.” To this detiance the impertarbable stranger 





replied, * Lcome, thou comest, he comes, we come, you come, 


they come ;’ and thereupon he arose with great cooiness, and 


follewed bis challenger, In those days, when every gentle- 


man wore a sword, duels were speedily dispatched. They 
went into a neighbouring alley, and the Englishman, un- 
sheathing his weapon, said to bis antagonist, Now, Sir, you 





must fight ue I tight,’ replied the other, drawing his 


sword, ‘thou tightest, be fights, we tivht’'—here he made a 


thrust you fight, they fight ;’ and here be disarmed his ad 
ver-ary Well,’ said the Englishman, ‘ you have the best 
of it, and Lhope vou are satisfied * 1} am satistied.’ said the 


orginal, sheathing his -word, * thou art satwehed, be wm sates 


lied, we are satistied, you are satistied, they are satwhed 


Jam glad every body is satisfied,” said the Evgiishbman, 


in this strange manner, and 


lning , 


so 


but pray leave off quizzing me 
tell me what is your object, tf you have any, im « r 
The grave gentleman now, for the first time, became intelli 


gible. ‘Il ama Dutchman,’ sain he, * and am learning your 


lavneuage. tind atvers difficult to remember the peculiarities 


of the verbs, and my tuter has advired me, in order to tix 
them in my mind, t 
spoken. This 


hare my plans breken in upon while they are te operation 


conjugate every English verb that I heat 
I have made it a rule to do; I don't like to 
or | would have toid you of u betore The Engliivehmeu 
taughed 


rearuly at this explanats and invate he const 


gating Dutchman te dine with them ‘1 will dine replied 


he thon wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, vou will dine 
Thies they accord 


her the Dutcha 


they will dine, we will all dine together 


ingly did, and ut was difficult to sav whe 


ated with most perseverance 


Clerical Peel A duel lately took place in England, i 
Iwhich one of the principals was a clergy mar The quarre| 
which gave rise to it oceurred at a billiard-table Phe Par 
son, whe was the aggressor, wi 1! " The Reverend 
ntieman scorned t elter himself be I the privileges of 
he cloth wid express d great ind sition on beige charged 
with having done so on a former occasio Cowper mig! 


well exclaim 
mitred hea ¢ « the Chure 
A sumber of Osage Indians are, or were 


itely, in Par where thes excited much attentior al 


r ed among the principal lions of the day. Be severa 
they visited the 1 
a Me 


ariy with the combats on the stage; bat while 


other pu! ic places eatre, and were muc 


representat ot Drama, party 


them atte 


tion was principally devoted to the actors, that of the nun 


rous audience which their appearance had been the means 


drawing together, was alm t exclusively haed on t 


After the av. the Chief, or, as the French denomimate hu 


the Pounce of the Osages, arose ar mm his ow languaye 





nade what our critics w id call a bret, bot ne 
pr riate address to the audte ‘ 
kind attentior the speech Was tmmediately rer red int 
Freneh by an interpreter, and was received with ac 


itions 


Huesar Frigate 


Hurlgate during the revolutionary war, a 


This Enelish armed vessel was ‘ 


suppos 


with a large sum of money on board. Several enterprisi 


}. AS Was 





individuals have at diflerent times endeave bw me { 
ving-bells, to work their way into the wreck, and bi 
back the lost treasure t ¢ regions olf daylight; but every 


ttempt has failed of a mnplishing its object. Itt ‘ 


i 
pears, by a letter from a person at present residing in S¢ 


‘ } the ¢ 
1, wh clonged to the f ate al the time 


g that the mone 
irom on board the day before she sunk 


Vew Perwdical 


as removed 


The first number of a review, which i 


, has lately bee 
sued in England. 1 


onl 
takes vo cognizan 


eof English works 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SUMMER’S CLOSE. 


Ox! summer-hours !—their joyous dreams are past— 
In twilight-heaven their gentle sounds are dying— 


The crimson clouds are fleeing, bright and fast, 


And with sad murmur the faint winds are sighing— 


A chastened silence dwells the fields among— 


The brooks have ceased their prattle to the flowers :-— 


Gone is the smiling sunlight, rich with song, 
Dropping, like dew, amidst the evening hours ! 


But from the far, far hills, in this still scene, 


Now while the sun hath left the mournful heaven, 


Steals a sad requiem o’er earth's faded sheen, 
Its withered honours to the cold dust given ! 
It is the murmur of the autumnal wind— 


Calm days are past—the harvest sheaves are gathered ! | 


The reaper’s spoil hath not been left behiad, 


And the pure blossams by the brook are withered ! 


Che woods—the changeful woods, are mournful greown— 


The varied leaves are as the span in heaven ; 
While the deep murmur of the night-wind's tone, 
Seems as the wail of one whose heart is riven :— 


The movn hath climbed the horizon, and hath poured 


Her gentle light on grove, and glade, and mountain— 


Ob! could her streaming spleadours have restored 
The laughing beauty of that summer-fountain ! 
Chen would the eloquence of pleasure dwell 
On my rapt brain in lovelimess for ever : 
That golden chain, which bids the bosom swell 


With holy thoughts, no passing change may sever. 


But Autumn hath its eloguence—and brought 


Oft-times, i her dark hours, the glow of feeling, 


lo the enthusiast soul, with sorrow fraught, 


As a sott cadence from the wind-harp stealing! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
WOMAN. 
Ah! woman—io this world of ours, 


What gift can be compared to thee ? 
How slow would drag life’s weary hours, 


Though man’s proud brow were bound with flowers, 


And he'd the wealth of land and sea, 
Though still ordained to breathe alone, 
And ne'er call woman's heart his own 


' 


My mother !—at that holy name, 

Within my bosom there's a gush 
Of feeling, which no time can tame 
A feeling which, for years of fame, 

I would not, could not, hush 
And sisters '—they are dear as life— 
But when I look upon my wire, 

My life-blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend, 


In mother—sisters—wife—and friend 


Yes, woman's love is free from guile 
Like bright Aurora’s genial ray— 

Che heart will melt before its smile 
And earthly passions fade away 

Were I the monarch of the errth, 
And master of the swelling sea, 

1 would not estimate their worth, 


Dear woman, half the price of the 


FOR THE W-YORK MIRROR 
KNOW THYSELF. 
The busy scenes 


Of life—the works of art—and. ‘bove them 





Qur mother Nature's works sublime. may please 
fo-day ; to-morrow—who can call that day 

His own ’—To-day may be our last on earth : 
‘Then come, ye godlike ministers, that tend 
Vn mortal thoughts,’ and give us views of deat! 
Eternity, and judgment Man may read 
fu every work of art his fate decreed, 

In nature's every change the same is fixed 
Chen profit hence, O man! whilst here below, 


And " know thyselfenough for man to know.’ 


Go, go, I’ve proved thee fickle, Love— 
Thy shafts are harmless now ; 
My soul has known thy witchery, 
Thy blight is on my brow: 
This heart is callous, dead to all 
Thy boasted joys and fears; 
The magic of thy smile is gone, 
And powerless thy tears. 


——_—____ -____ ____ ___ = 


Go, go—the chain is parted, Love, 
That bound me to thy shrine ; 

The spell has fown—its blissful hopes 
Can never more be mine: 

* Love’s flowers may bloom,”’ let falsehood breathe, 
“ Their glories all depart ; 








i “ The poison'd exhalation sheds 
j ** Its mildew on the heart!” P 
The star which guides the trusting bark 
In safety o'er the swelling sea, 
} Is not more true than woman's heart, 
False man, is still to thee G 
CHIT-CHAT. 
PELICAN ISLAND. 
James Montocomery, the author of the Wanderer in 


Switzerland, the West-Indies, &c. after a silence of seve- 
| ral years, has recently published a new poem, in blank 


verse, called Pelican Island, accompanied by some smaller 





| pieces Phe subject of the larger poem is principally the 


| origin of man and the animal creation. [In his plan he 
seems to have studiously avoided the track followed by 
Milton 


more originality than any of his former productions ; and 


[he poem contains much beauty, and perhaps 


is pervaded by that vein of amiable sensibility for which 
is celebrated. Mr. Montgomery should per 
of the 


present generation; and had he lived in an age less bril- 


iaAMA.| the author 


haps rank highest among the second-rate poets 


liant than that adorned with the names of Byron, Scott, 


and Moore, he might have shone without an equal. In 
his character, both as an author and a man, he has con- 
siderable resemblance to Cowper. In private life, he is 


well known t the same sensitive and retiring 


J possess 
amability, and the same piety of sentiment, and spotless 
purity of life and manners. His writings are full of the 
same devoutness and philanthropy, but are free from the 
puritanic tartness which is sometimes evinced by his pre- 
decessor. No author of any age could look back upon 


every thing his pen has created, and weigh its moral 


tendency with a clearer conscience His poetry is gene- 
rally distinguished for simple elegance of style, and a 
musical flow of versification, harmonizing with the usual 
pathos of the subject, and occasionally, for great strength 
No 


forget his apostrophe to home, in the West-Indies, 


of expression one, who has read them, can eve: 


and his lines addressed “* To an Unknown 


Joy of Grief,” 
The name of Montgomery is not so constantly in the 


mouths of lauding critics as some others; but there are 


few whose works are more exteusively read and admired 
In the 
he was handled with villa 


This is, after all, the best criterion of excellence 
of 


nous scurrility by the Edinburgh Review, which | 


commencement his career, 


iad the 


cffect of discouraging him for a long time from making a 


second attempt. His cause was warmly vindicated by 


Byron in | ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 


‘here the noble author pays a just tribute to his unob 


trusive, and then, badly appreciated merit. We feel a 
particular regard for Montgomery, because, for the 
greatest part of his life, he has belonged to the editorial 


Until a short time ago, he was the editor and 


4 


fraternity 


publisher of the Sheffield Iris: that paper he ever con- 


ducted with spirit and independence, and was twice sub 
ected to fine and luprisonument by an arbiirary court 


for animadverting with becoming warmth on some outrages 


committed by the military upon the citizens of Sheffield 
mere wom ee 
THE LYCEUM, No. IX. 
August number 


Thie 


public 


of this periodical is before the 
It contains several well-written articles, both in 
prose and verse; but, we are sorry to say, the present 


X. ¥. |) will not compare with the preceding numbers of the work 


The most beautiful thing in the whole collection, is a po. 

em by “W.C.G.,” entitled the * Dying Girl.” Uh¢ 
||** Forest King,” and “ Harper’s Ferry,” are dull, heavy 

prosing, and not at all to our liking. ; 
| ee 

EARLY LAYS. 

} A collection of fugitive poetry, entitled “ Early Lay 
by William G. Simms, Jun. author of Lyrical and other 
Poems, Monody on Pinckney, &c.” bas just issued trom 
the Charleston press. We find much to praise, and but 
little to condemn, in this agreeable work ; yet, as a whole, 





we do not consider it equal to the volume published by 


Mr. Simms last winter. 
—_—_— 
UNITED STATES REVIEW. 

We always peruse the contents of this spirited and 
ably-conducted magazine with more than ordinary feel. 
ings of pleasure. It is, unquestionably, the best work ot 
the kind 

numbers, is a rich intellectual repast 


Ihe present, like all the former 
We sincerely hop: 


in America 


this work has au extensive patronage. 
| 
—_—_—_—_— 


THE DRAMA. 











It is with extreme pleasure we notice the continued prosperity o 
the I k theatre Miss (. Fisher continues, and is likely to continu: 
most aitractive magnet Ihe versatility of her powers is re 
tstonishing, and every fresh appearance adds to her popularity 
rack, in che Turnpise Gate, is, we think, the worst of them, and 
theugh set off with a few happy bits, is, as a whole. neither plea 
ng voramusing. Her Little Pickle, however, wes an ample com 
pensa lt was, in truth, a selightiul piece of arch roguery. \ ith 
whit a school-boy zest she appeared to plan ane chuckle overt 

execution of her mischievous pranks '!—and we dare say her sail: 








hornapipe gave more rea! pleasure, and was more to the taste oj 
three-fourths of the audience (affectation aside,) than all the pirou:ttes 
tthe French dancers; at least we may be allowed to infer so, trom 
the tremendous encere which shook the house at its conclusion. It 
we observe, too much the custom of our contemporaiies, and perhay 
ourselves, te pan undivided attention to the stars, and neglect the 
notice of the regular company; this is unfair, angenrrous, and | 
policy to-boot, and we proceed, in some slight degree, to make the 


that both the ; ress and the put 


amende honourable We 
at length begin to take that notice of Placide to which bis merit- 
We take some credit to 
wat that ve 


pere eve 
long 


ago entitled Lin urselves as being one ot 
the first 


Amid the old stock, and 


see last volume) to point tleman’s abilitic 


all the numerous fresh importations, we 









































few who approach, and not any who excel Placide, in true, genu 
comic humour, and so periectiy upalloyed with the least spice 
buffeonery or grimace. Lt is not, as many our players seem t 
think. the extravagance of attitude, or disturtion of the counter 
that constitute the actor, The acting of Darnes is, perhaps, t 
distinguished by the latter quality; but then in bim it is mixed 
with so much sterling talent, and is, at times, in spite of hate 
irresistible, that the public are at a loss whether to class it will 
fanits or exceilencies. Many of his come brethren have ail the « 
without any of the gold—Piacivie sail the cold, without any of 
dross; and in some characters- e gardener, tor instance 
Marriage of Figaro, or the grave-cigger in Hamlet—we believe ! 
to be altogether without a superior A Mr. Kees m the L 
boards, has this season been enlisted into the regalar company. ¢ 
his first appearance, We thought him a good, and, on his second 
very good actor, What we have since scen, tends to « I 
second opinior Hlis line is bt or testy old gentlemen. T 
serious and tragic business ts 4 pally in the hands of Mr. 1 
and with Mr. Barry we are well satisfied. His efforts in the bigbe 
walks we have not vet ¥ essed. Mr. Hackett is likewise envagec 
and played Paris, in the Roman Actor, iast week Phe atlempt w 
creditabie, but dull, as t poel says, » heav hut 5 
divine The latte part, it not me t r n imitation, t 7) 
close a resemblance to some of Kean urities. Mr. Footy 
he Consu! betore which Paris is cite t pear, and. as the 
1 sar, Putt neta k spee in prais 
the aux ce- t ce bore if with exer 
patie Mr. Howard ts priv si vocal nd is well quaiif 
be si uatn lhe na rin ave e fine s song ot 
Starb the « er ' vas o8 i the ti ' 
‘ the American * with tl x t Ineclec 
Pearman, we have never heard it ven Ww reater effect. H 
rs tiv s H ed this ¢ 4 t I i ett and J 
Shar} i two e> are t i f ou s 
sracters, U t rusiics & ‘ rt s pie m 
t tai mi ft eT ' ve ‘ ladies Mm I t 
maids, is ju ‘ ood. But we t ' 1 ‘ 
acainst M Sharpe the pathe Wh « attempts “*¢ 
he waters,” she « ¥ ves her toe s her har 
pouts her a very « ' amine ‘ , 
success! ur article til rather or We om } 
Mrs Hilson and Mrs. Wi tor ‘ Pe 
sintains bi u a the estin wi ‘ 
t i the prese e€ tor The 1 wer has - 
freq tly of late . t exce ulways 
& ‘ Mess \ : i mt alter t ° 
soraethbir é than the sta v 3 ea be we t 
both to the ely itt 
we a ween ee — 
Pri i and Published, ¢ vy Sa for the Pr t 
the American Tract Society tiouse on ot Nassau S} 
streets, directly opposite the k w the 1 v . , 
ommuaications (post paid) may adresse he ei 
Dol volume, payable in ad 
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